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PREFACE 


This booklet was prepared for the purpose of presenting 
to all interested parties, certain factual information pertain¬ 
ing to Salisbury, Maryland, and the trade area which it serves. 
In it, we have endeavored to include most of the answers to 
questions asked by industries which may be interested in 
locating here; merchants, tradesmen and distributors who 
likewise may have an interest in this area; the various types 
of services and the individual or family who may be looking 
for a pleasant and prospering section of the nation in which 
to make a future home and livelihood. 

This booklet was likewise prepared in simple straight¬ 
forward manner with no effort to exaggerate or glamorize 
this area. Every statement is a statement of FACT. 

It would be an easy matter to wax eloquent about Salisbury 
and the entire Eastern Shore also referred to as Del-Mar-Va. 


Nature has richly endowed us with beautiful rivers, forests 
and fertile farms. However, the entire life and economy is 
based on the solid things. Hence we have elected to feature 
use that is being made of our natural assets rather than present 
a myriad of claims not substantiated by fact. 

Credit for the thoroughness of this Survey is due to Alfred 
T. Truitt, Secretary of the Salisbury Chamber of Commerce. 

Wilbur M. Rounds, President, 
Salisbury Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

¥m. F. Messick, President 
Board of Commissioners of 
Wicomico County. 

E. R. White, Jr. 

Mayor of Salisbury. 
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SALISBURY BUSINESS SECTION 



A SURVEY OF SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 

Salisbury is at almost the very center of a long and large 
Peninsula lying between the Chesapeake Bay on the West 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the East. This area is variously 
referred to as The Eastern Shore, Del-Mar-Y r a and the Dcl- 
marva Peninsula. 

The term Eastern Shore stems from the fact that the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay divides Maryland into two parts, nine of the Mary¬ 
land counties being East of the Bay and fourteen. West 
thereof. 

The two terms Del-Mar-Va and the Dclmarva Peninsula 
indicate that the Peninsula includes parts of Delaware, Mary¬ 
land and Virginia. Almost all of the State of Delaware, the 
nine Maryland counties and two Virginia counties, located 
at the Southern part of the Peninsula, comprise what we know 
as the Eastern Shore. 

Many who have heard the term but never visited here, or 
examined further into the matter, think of the Eastern Shore 
as a strip of beach between the Bay and the Atlantic. 

It is, however, an expanse of rich, productive land two 
hundred miles in length measured from Wilmington, Del., to 
Cape Charles, Va. Somewhat gourd-shaped, its width varies 
from a maximum of about sixty miles to zero where Chesa¬ 
peake merges with Atlantic. 

From Salisbury, Wilmington lies approximately 100 miles 
North and Cape Charles is an equal distance South. Ocean 
City, Maryland, one of the Nation’s popular summer resorts 
on the Atlantic, is thirty-one miles road distance East and it 


is only a slightly longer drive to the Shores of the Chesapeake. 

The Peninsula comprises about 5,8 5 0 square miles and 
numbers a population of 5 12,427. Other than Wilmington, 
Delaware, there is no large City. Salisbury with 13,313 ranks 
second to Wilmington. The countryside is divided into close 
lying farms. 

ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Salisbury, in 1940, was a city of 13,313. Today a con¬ 
servative estimate would lie between 15,000 and 16,000. This 
includes only the corporate limits. The metropolitan area 
would embrace from 17,000 to 18,000. 

Some idea of the fact that Salisbury is a going city and a 
growing city may be gained from the knowledge that in 1920 
our population stood at 7,5 5 3. In 1930 it was 10,997. 

As previously cited, Salisbury is a central location. It is 
in the very heart of one of the nation’s greatest agricultural 
and poultry growing sections. 

Salisbury draws heavily on a trading area of 1 1 5 ,326 per¬ 
sons who reside within a twenty-five-mile radius. This figure 
is computed to include the following: 


Wicomico County (total) 

34,43 3 

Worcester County (total) 

21,393 

Somerset County (partial) 

12,000 

Dorchester County (partial) 

10,000 

Caroline County (partial) 

7,500 

Sussex County, Del. (partial) 

30,000 


1 1 5,326 
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Many of these shop in Salisbury stores, not only for ready- 
to-wear, hardware, machinery, etc., but are regulars at the 
drug and grocery stores. Much of their entertainment is 
furnished by Salisbury’s theaters, bowling alleys, clubs and 
other enterprises. 

What may logically be claimed as our trading area as the 
term is usually applied, embraces a much larger area and total 
population. This figure is estimated at 264,420 including: 


Wicomico County (total) 34,43 3 

Worcester County (total) 21,393 

Somerset County (total) 20,672 

Dorchester County (total) 27,93 5 

Caroline County (total) 17,5 49 

Kent County, Del. (total). 34,441 

Sussex County, Del. (total) 52,502 

Accomac County, Va. (total) 32,980 

Northampton County, Ya. (total) 17,5 15 

Talbot County (partial) 5,000 


264,420 

We do not infer that all purchasing in this large area is 
done in Salisbury. Each section has its local stores furnishing 
many of the essentials. However, Salisbury’s fine stores for 


ready-to-wear, its distributing agencies for nationally adver¬ 
tised products and its most favorable location are responsible 
for much of the "heavier” buying here. 

It will be noted that this entire section, known as the 
Eastern Shore or the Delmarva Peninsula, is largely sur¬ 
rounded by water. The peninsula contains the State of Dela¬ 
ware, nine Maryland Counties and two Virginia Counties. 

Shopping in Baltimore necessitates a long drive around the 
head of the Chesapeake Bay or use of a ferry from Matapeake 
to Sandy point, near Annapolis. Train travel requires use 
of a circuitous route by Wilmington. Similarly, shopping on 
the Virginia mainland requires use of the ferry, from Cape 
Charles to Norfolk area, a 40-mile trip. From Cape Charles 
to Wilmington, Delaware, is 200 miles and to Baltimore, 
about 2 50 miles. 

Salisbury is much more accessible to these Virginia Coun¬ 
ties and to populous and prosperous Sussex County, Delaware, 
than either Wilmington, Philadelphia or Baltimore. 

These geographic advantages, plus the vision and enterprise 
of Salisbury’s business men, have truly made this the shopping 
and distributing center of the Peninsula. 

To further emphasize Salisbury’s importance as a commer¬ 
cial center, the following statistics are quoted from a recent 
report tor the year 1946. 
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Salisbury (City) 'Zone 

Wholesale: 

Annual Sales—1946 $ 1 8,345,000 

Number Employees (Estimated) 425 

Annual Payroll (Estimated) 850,000 

Number Establishments 58 

Retail: 

Annual Sales—1946 23,386,000 

Number of Employees (Estimated) . 1,5 75 

Annual Payroll (Estimated) 2,5 00,000 

Outlets—Total 1939 301 

Apparel . 2 5 

Automotive 17 

Building Materials 5 

Drug Stores 10 

Filling Stations 48 

Foods—Grocery Stores 67 

Other Food Stores. 11 

Fuel and Ice Dealers 4 

Furniture and Household furnishings 17 

"'General Merchandise. 8 

Hardware and Implements 5 

Jewelry Stores 5 

Restaurants and Lunchrooms 32 

Shoe Stores 10 

Taprooms 10 

Miscellaneous Outlets. 27 

*Includes general merchandise stores carrying foods. 
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ANNUAL RETAIL 
United States 

Maryland 

Salisbury (City Zone) . 


SALES PER FAMILY 


1946 

. . $2,770 

1939 

1,209 

1946 

$3,037 

1939 

1,330 

1946 

$6,149 

1939 

2,740 


TRANSPORTATION 

Passenger 

Air Carriers —Chesapeake Airways, Inc., operates regularly 
scheduled 2 8 passenger planes from Salisbury to Easton to 
Baltimore where connections can be made with other airlines. 
The company also handles charter trips when such service is 
desired. 

Railroads —Salisbury is served by the Delaware Division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. There are seven pas¬ 
senger schedules northward to Philadelphia and New York 
and five schedules south, daily. 

Buses —Four bus lines serve Salisbury. 

Red Star Motor Coaches, Inc., operate five round trips daily 
to Baltimore, four to Philadelphia and two to Ocean City. 
In the summer months there are six round trips daily to 
Ocean City. 

Greyhound Lines have two schedules north and south from 
Salisbury on their New York to Norfolk run. 

Eastern Shore Transit has three round trips daily from 
Salisbury to Cape Charles. It also seises Chincoteague. 



















SALISBURY HOME FOR THE AGED 
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West Side Transit Lines furnish two round trips daily to 
Nanticoke and one to Crisficld. 

All lines also serve intermediate points on their respective 
routes. 


Freigh t 

Salisbury is on the direct line of the Delaware Division, 
Pennsylvania System, from Cape Charles to Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, and New York. Its freight service is adequate. 

Victor Lynn Lines operate a fleet of 150 trucks furnishing 
overnight service to and from New York, Jersey City, Phila¬ 
delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington, Cambridge, 
Md., Dover and Milford, Delaware. Some of their equipment 
follows set schedules while other render pickup service. 

Dennis Storage and Moving Company is another large com¬ 
pany maintaining freight and moving, and warehouse service. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., maintain pick-up and de¬ 
livery express service throughout Salisbury and its suburbs. 
This service is available to and from any point where the 
Agency maintains offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 


Bus Service in Salisbury 

Salisbury Transit Company operates a fleet of buses cover¬ 
ing the city’s principal thoroughfares on half hour schedules 
from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. Its lines also extend into the suburbs. 
A total of 64.5 miles are served and most of the city’s resi¬ 
dents find a bus line within easy walking distance from their 
homes. 
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Water Transportation 

Salisbury is located at the head of the Wicomico River 
and enjoys the advantage of water transportation. In addi¬ 
tion to the regularly scheduled freight boats of Victor Lynn 
Lines there is a variety of river shipping. Oil tankers and 
barges bring in most of the gasoline and fuel oil used on the 
Peninsula. Salisbury is second to Baltimore in water freight 
tonnage in Maryland. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Salisbury’s industrial development is varied. It does not 
carry all its eggs in one basket and bank clearances will show 
that during the bitter years of the early thirties this city con¬ 
tinued to enjoy a fair degree of activity and was not nearly 
so totally paralyzed as were other sections. It is generally 
true that if a person wants to work he can find employment. 

Shirt Industry 

This has been a shirt manufacturing center for over fifty 
years. A survey of the industry today shows the following 


facts: 

Number of Plants 5 

Total Employees . 1,06 5 

Total Annual Payrolls. $1,874,600 


Broken down to the ordinary language this means there are 
1,06 5 persons regularly employed in the manufacture of shirts 
earning an average of $1,760 annually or $34.60 weekly. 

The industry, in general, makes the better grade of shirts. 
Manhattan Shirt Company is the largest operator, accounting 
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for about one-thirti of the total with other sizable operations 
being carried on by Publix, Watson Shirt, F. Jacobson and 
Son and the Calloway Shirt Company. 

All operators occupy adequate modern buildings. 

Metal Working 

Three plants fall into the classification of metal working 
either as machine shops or foundries. A summary of their 


operation discloses: 

Number of Plants 3 

Total Employees. 402 

Total Annual Payrolls. $1,008,000 


Again resorting to familiar language, 402 persons in this 
industry earn an average of better than S2,5 00 yearly. 

One of these companies produces gasoline distributing 
pumps for national distribution and does considerable experi¬ 
mental work for the oil industry. 

Lumber and Millwork 

Approximately 400 persons are employed in timber, lum¬ 
ber and millwork industry. This classification includes build¬ 
ing, lumber, general millwork, store fixtures and creosoted 
timbers. Four firms employing 400 have a total payroll of 
about $775,000. 

Canning and Frozen Foods 

This operation is seasonal and during late summer and fall 
furnishes employment for more than 1,5 00 persons. 
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General Offices 

Since Salisbury is a central location, many companies main¬ 
tain their general offices here and furnish the opportunity for 
employment in a variety of office work. Typical of these 
companies arc the Eastern Shore Public Service Company, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Shorgas Division, Citi¬ 
zens Gas Company, and numerous insurance companies. 

Its People 

Eastern Shoremen generally consider the section’s greatest 
assets to be its people. Basically the area is populated by de¬ 
scendants of early settlers. Many families can still point out, 
and many still own the farms where their ancestors chose to 
settle during the 1600’s and 1700’s. 

Nevertheless Del-Mar-Ya has always welcomed its newer 
families and recognizes the debt they owe them for bringing 
in new ideas and for their help in developing its natural re¬ 
sources. These new families have, however, been assimilated 
into the homogeneous thinking of the area so that today it 
still reflects the traditions and attitudes of early colonial life 
tinged with customs of Old England. 

Below there is presented a breakdown of Salisbury’s 1940 


population. 

Native White 10,894 

Foreign Born White 127 

Negro 2,2 87 

Other Races 5 
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AGRICULTURE—SOILS AND CROPS 

Del-Mar-Va Peninsula soils vary from sandy and light 
loam to heavier clays. I hroughout lower Delaware and in 
the lower Maryland counties, sandy and light loams prevail. 
Wicomico County and Salisbury are in this area. 

As a result of this soil, commonly termed "warm,” this 
area has become a veritable garden of vegetables, fruits and 
melons. Thirty or more crops are produced on a commer¬ 
cial scale. Prominent among these are broccoli, asparagus, 
watermelons, strawberries, cantaloupes, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, white potatoes, peppers, snap beans, lima 
beans, corn, cabbage, blackberries and blueberries. In addi¬ 
tion peaches and apples are grown on a commercial scale. 

Just as Salisbury has realized the virtue of diversified in¬ 
dustry, so have Eastern Shore farmers similarly realized the 
virtue of diversified crops. This diversification is both 
"kinder” to the soil and also increases the prospect for profit¬ 
able operation since failure in any one or two crops, due 
either to. weather or market conditions, may be easily over¬ 
come by others grown on the same farm. 

The area has been referred to as a garden. It is not to be 
understood that this means small, plots for one operator may 
have several acres planted in each of the main crops. 

Because of its proximity to the nation’s largest food con¬ 
suming centers such as Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Bal¬ 
timore, Washington, and Pittsburgh, marketing of Del-Mar- 
Va’s immense production is a simple matter. With most of 
the crops the farmer has but to pick or harvest them and 
take them to a central auction block where thev are sold to 
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the highest bidder, placed on trucks or in refrigerated cars 
and are soon on their way to the wholesale produce markets 
of the East. In fact much of the produce delivered to the 
auction blocks before five o’clock in the afternoon is found 
in the wholesale markets at two o’clock the next morning and 
only a few hours later is offered to the housewife over the 
counters of her favorite grocer. 

A glance at the production figures for some oi these crops 
in Wicomico County alone will give some conception of the 
tremendous contribution the Del-Mar-Ya Peninsula makes 
to the nation’s bread basket. Eor instance the table shows that 
5 00,000 bushels of cucumbers are grown. Expressed in terms 
of average freight car loads this means that Wicomico County 
ships 1,2 50 carloads of this one vegetable. The marketing 
of 1,12 5,000 bushels of sweet potatoes expressed in another 
way means 2,8 12 carloads of this crop. Similar illustrations 
could be cited throughout the list. 

The Office of the County Agent, Maryland State Exten¬ 
sion Service, show the following volume of production of 
some of Wicomico County’s crops in a typical year: 


Strawberries 
Cucumbers 
Cantaloupes 
Snap Beans— 

(for canning) 
(fresh market) 
(late market) 
Lima Beans 
Asparagus 
Sweet Potatoes 


60,000 crates (1,440,000 qts.) 
500,000 bushels 
28 5,000 crates 

400,000 bushels 
2 10,000 bushels 
180,000 bushels 
160,000 bushels 
4 5,000 crates 
1,12 5,000 bushels 




CULTIVATING A LARGE STRAWBERRY FIELD 
ON A FARM NEAR SALISBURY 


HARVESTING SOME OF DEL-MAR VA'S VERY LA RDF. SWF.F.T POTATO DROP 
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White Potatoes 
(early crop) 
(late crop) 
Tomatoes 
Watermelons 
Soybeans 
Corn 


5 9,400 bushels 
20,000 bushels 
1,600,000 baskets ( f« bu.) 
1,720,000 No. 1 melons 
60,000 bushels 
1,3 5 0,000 bushels 


Recreation 

Recreation is easy to hnd on the Peninsula. 

For those who like boating, bathing and fishing, only a 
few minutes by car are necessary to reach a variety of such 
pleasures. 

Fishing grounds in the Nanticoke River are about 2 5 
minutes from Salisbury. For smaller fish such as perch, 
croakers and trout, the Nanticoke usually offers a successful 
trip. A drive of thirty miles, takes one to Deal Island, and 
Crisfield, the seafood center, is only a slightly longer ride. 
From these points, fishing trips in Chesapeake Bay and Tan¬ 
gier Sound are in order and hold an almost certain promise of 
success. 

For deep sea fishing. Ocean City and Chincoteague, readily 
accessible by car, offer an opportunity to try for the elusive 
marlin, dolphin, bonita, porgy, trout, croakers and blue fish. 

Popular Delaware Bay fishing grounds are consistently vis¬ 
ited by Salisburians. 


Deer hunting in Worcester County attracts many although 
the season is very short. 
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Duck shooting along the many nearby shores is an always 
popular sport and is of such quality that many out-of-state 
shooters regularly come here to partake of this sport. 


Squirrel, rabbit and quail shooting furnish many days of 
recreation for local hunters. 


Within easy driving distance are a number of golf courses 
which attract hundreds during the spring, summer and fall. 


1 figh school and college athletic teams, independent base¬ 
ball and basketball teams and the program of the Recreation 
Commission furnish a broad base of opportunity for both 
spectator and players. 


Five local movie theatres secure early releases on the best 
pictures. 


Bowling is a popular sport. Four leagues, two for men and 
two for women, maintain regular competition during the fall, 
winter and spring. 


The many convenient beaches furnish the setting for fam¬ 
ily and group picnics with a minimum of planning. .Several 
of these afford facilities for picnickers. 
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BROILER GROWING—AN £80,000,000.00 
INDUSTRY 

Temperate weather, accessibility to large markets, porous 
soil and a ready and reasonable supply of necessary building 
materials, are factors which have contributed to the gigantic 
development of the Broiler (chicken) growing industry of 
the Eastern Shore. 

This is, without doubt, the greatest Broiler growing section 
of the world and it is stated that the Delmarva Peninsula 
produces more chickens than all the other commercial pro¬ 
ducing areas combined. Record production was attained dur¬ 
ing the war years when red meats were rationed. At that 
time as many as 110,000,000 birds were marketed in a single 
year. The industry still remains one of the important cogs 
in the Shore’s economy with some $80,000,000 returned to 
it last year from its broiler production. 

Sussex County, Delaware, six miles north of Salisbury, 
ranked first in the nation in the broiler field last year. Wor¬ 
cester County, which adjoins Wicomico on the East, ranked 
second and our own Wicomico County was fifth. In other 
words the first, second and fifth counties of the nation in 
production of Broilers adjoin one another and all three are 
definitely in Salisbury’s trade area. 

As is the case with other farm produce, the Broiler grower 
has no trouble disposing of his finished product. Buyers gen¬ 
erally go directly to the farm, negotiate a purchase, send in 
a crew of catchers and trucks, load the poultry on trucks and 
weigh the load; check or cash is promptly paid the grower. 

From the farm these chickens may go either to the live 
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poultry markets in Eastern cities overnight or to one of the 
many large poultry dressing plants where they are killed, 
picked, drawn or eviscerated, packed in ice or placed in 
quick-deep-freeze units for future consumption. These dress¬ 
ing plants are themselves extensive operations, some employ¬ 
ing as many as 2 5 0 persons. In Salisbury there are three of 
these large dressing plants. Many others are throughout the 
area. 

Farm flocks of Broilers vary from those of a few hundred 
to the larger ones of from 75,000 to 100,000 and there are 
several who exceed even those large numbers. One operator 
controls a Broiler capacity of 1,000,000. 

1 louses in which these larger flocks are raised usually have 
a capacity of 20,000 divided into rooms for from 500 to 
1,500. These are shed-like buildings usually from 18 to 24 
feet in depth. A room 20x45 will house 1,500 chicks. In 
such a room there are two or three coal or gas burning stoves 
with a circular hover under which the young chicks gather 
for warmth at night and when not feeding. 

These large houses are equipped with running water, a track 
for conveying feed and electric lights. Tor convenience a 
feed room is usually located in the center of a 20,000 
capacity house which is 600 feet or more in length. 

A broiler grower whose family gives a reasonable amount 
of assistance can take care of 1 5,000 to 20,000 birds with a 
minimum of hired labor. 

Twelve to fifteen weeks covers the growing period, most 
flocks probably being marketed about fourteen weeks after 
they are started. Growers can thus produce better than three 
flocks per year. 
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In addition to those engaged directly in the growing of 
broilers and those who work in the poultry dressing plants, 
there are hundreds of persons engaged in sale and delivery of 
teed, coal and supplies. 

Many large hatcheries located in the growing section fur¬ 
nish most of the day-old chicks. One commercial hatchery 
near Salisbury has a capacity of 1,5 00,000. 

I here are approximately 5,000 commercial broiler growers 
in this area. 


Estimated Growth of Deltnarva Broiler Industry 

Rapid growth of the industry is reflected in this table of 
production covering sales for each year since 1923. 

No. of broilers 

Year Raised 


192 3 
1924 

192 5 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

193 1 
193 2 
1 9 3 3 
1934 


1,000 
12,000 
5 0,000 
1 , 000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,5 00,000 
6 , 000,000 
7,000,000 
8 , 000,000 
9,000,000 
1 1 , 000,000 
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1935 

1 5,000 

000 

1936 

1 9,000 

000 

1937 

26,000 

000 

193 8 

3 1,000 

000 

1939 

41,000 

000 

1940 

5 7,000 

000 

1941 

77,000 

000 

1942 

89,000 

000 

1943 

102,000 

000 

1944 

1 05,000 

000 

1945 

1 1 0,000 

000 

1946 

75,000 

000 

1947 (Estimated) 

80,000 

000 


Hotels and Tourist Homes 

Because of its central location, salesmen working the Pen¬ 
insula usually make Salisbury their headquarters. 

I he largest hotel on the Peninsula is the W icomico, cen¬ 
trally located in Salisbury. It contains 150 rooms; dining 
service is also afforded. 

The Central Hotel with 32 rooms is well patronized. It is 
also conveniently located near to the city’s business center. 

Since Salisbury is located on the Ocean 1 lighwav route 
from New York to Florida it is a popular stop-over for 
tourists. This fact is responsible for the existence of a num¬ 
ber of tourist homes which with cabin camp facilities gener¬ 
ally assure the motorist of accommodations. 









INTERIOR OF BROODER HOUSE 



EXTERIOR OF BROODER HOUSE 
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CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


I he climate of Salisbury, when considered "all-the-year- 
round,” is one of the best in the United States. The chart 
data, attached, as supplied by U. S. Weather Bureau, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland, will support this statement. 

Winters arc mild, although characterized by weather that 
does not lack invigorating qualities. "Zero” weather has been 
recorded only infrequently in the past forty-one years. 
Summers arc warm; they are, however, usually tempered by 


cool spells that originate in more Northern latitudes. Spring 
and Autumn are both delightful seasons. 

The mean average annual temperature is 5 5 degrees. The 
average annual number of days on which the precipitation is 
0.01 inch or more is only 111. 

The climate is tempered by the closeness of the Chesapeake 
Bay on the west and the Atlantic Ocean on the east. 


Chart furnished by U. S. Weather Bureau Office, Baltimore, Maryland, March 20th, 1948 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1906 

Apr. 

Mean Maximum Temperature 

46.1 

46.8 

55-3 

64.5 

Mean Minimum Temperature 

27.2 

27.2 

33-7 

41.5 

Mean Monthly Temperature 

36.4 

37. 

44.5 

53.0 

HighestTemperature 

75 

80 

93 

96 

Lowest Temperature 

-9 

-6 

1 

23 

Monthly Precipitation 

3.68 

3.15 

3.88 

3-45 

Monthly Snowfall 

4.1 

4.3 

2.6 

0.5 

No. Days with Precipitation 

10 

9 

10 

10 


1947 


May 

June 

J ULY 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ocr. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

74.4 

81.7 

85.1 

81.6 

76.8 

68.6 

57.4 

47.1 

65.4 

51.1 

60.1 

64.8 

61.9 

55.9 

55.9 

36.4 

28.8 

44.5 

62.8 

70.9 

74.9 

71.7 

66.4 

57.3 

46.9 

37.9 

55-0 

98 

102 

106 

106 

100 

92 

81 

75 

106 

28 

38 

48 

47 

35 

25 

10 

-3 

-9 

3.53 

3.65 

4.21 

5.28 

3.86 

3.15 

2.79 

3.19 

43-8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

T. 

0.4 

3.1 

15-0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

7 

7 

8 

10 

111 
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EARLY HISTORY 

In the early summer of 1608, Capt. John Smith set out 
on a mission from his Virginia settlement for the dual pur¬ 
pose of exploring the region east of the Chesapeake Bay and 
of finding a possible source of food for his half-starved col¬ 
onists. 

Concerning his eventful journey, the doughty Captain 
wrote in the following terms: 

"We set saile for the mainc; and fel with a faire river on 
the east called Kuskarawaocke. By it inhabit the people of 
Soraphanigh, Nause, Arsek, Nautaquake, that much extolled 
a great nation called Massawomekes. 

"On the east side of the bay, in the river Tockwhogh, and 
upon it live a people that can make 100 men, seated some 
seaven myles within the river; where they have a fort very 
well palisadied and mantelled with barks of trees. Next them 
is Ozinies with 60 men. More to the south of that side of 
the bay, the river Rapahanock, a meere unto which is the 
river Kuskaraock (later named by the settlers "Nanticoke”) 
upon which is seated a people with 200 men. After that is 
the river Wighcocomoco (Wicomico) and on it a people of 
100 men. The people of these rivers are little of stature, of 
another language from the rest (referring to the Powhatans) 
and very rude.” 

Couched in such language we find the first authentic record 
of the early inhabitants of this region. 

Early settlers quickly learned to live at peace with the 
Indians and only once was armed force used. Following Gov¬ 
ernor Calvert’s 1667 order to send troops to suppress the 
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Nanticokes an agreement was drawn up between the Indians 
and the colonists. 

Confidence established by this agreement enabled the set¬ 
tlers to push farther into the interior and the security they 
enjoyed soon accounted for the arrival of many additional 
families. 

Many, if not most of these early families, came from Eng¬ 
land and today the great percentage of names are still of 
English origin. 

In this colonial atmosphere, Salisbury town was erected by 
act of the Provincial Assembly on August 8, 1732 (at this 
date George Washington was almost six months old). 

The Act authorized Commissioners to purchase 15 acres of 
land at the head of Wicomico River, survey it and lay it out 
into 20 lots. Takers of lots were to build thereon within 18 
months. 

That Salisbury was named for the English city, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, England, there can be no doubt. Many of the 
names applied to early grants show an intense desire to per¬ 
petuate in this new land, names familiar to the early settlers. 
John Rhodeson in 1667 acquired 200 acres which he called 
"Salisbury.” In 1675 John Glass called his 500-acre tract 
"Wiltshire,” "Pemberton,” "Warwick,” "Fairfield,” "Brickie 
Hoe” and "Denwood Den’s” were other named estates. 

Freedom of worship was remarkably pronounced in Mary¬ 
land and the various faiths early obtained a foothold. Quakers, 
Presbyterians and the Church of England were among the 
first to establish churches. Francis Makemie organized a 
Presbyterian Church near Salisbury in 1684. In 1682 Rev. 
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John Hewitt was ordained by the Bishop of London to preach 
in Somerset County and the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
established by the Provincial Assembly in 1692. 

Green Hill Church, one of the early Episcopal Churches, 
completed in 173 3, stall stands in a fine state of preservation 
not far from Salisbury. 

Prom its early colonial settlement, Salisbury progressed 
much as other parts of the East; farms were cleared, mills 
were erected, and trade and commerce were developed. Water 
transportation was depended upon until railroads came into 
the picture. 

In 1867 Wicomico County was formed from parts of Som¬ 
erset and Worcester Counties and Salisbury became the county 
seat of this new subdivision. 

Salisbury has grown consistently since 1 1s formation. Cen¬ 
sus reports since 1870 show the following population figures. 


1870 
1.880 
1 890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 


2,064 
2,3 8 1 
2,905 
4,277 
6,690 
7,5 5 3 
10,997 
13,313 
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FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Banks 

In Salisbury there are three strong banks with assets total¬ 
ling $2 5,54 5,892.3 1 according to their latest published state¬ 
ments. These banks render all customary bank services in¬ 
cluding consumers loans. The respective assets are: 

Salisbury National Bank . $ 1 1,034,484.29 

Farmers & Merchants Bank 9,849,644.78 

County Trust Company 4,66 1,763.24 

This total reflects a substantial increase since December 31, 
1944, at which time they totalled $ 18,63 8,2 16.5 3. 

Within Wicomico County and within a radius of some 
fifteen miles of Salisbury are seven other banks with assets 


of $7,5 57,538.43. They are: 

Bank of Delmar S 1,930,890.05 

Bank of Fruitland 87 5,448.6a 

Farmers Bank of Willards 1,21 5,238.1 5 

Farmers Bank of Mardela 5 03,128.10 

Truckers & Savings Bank of Pittsvillc 1,087,757.83 
Hebron Savings Bank 1,264,886.88 

County Trust Co. (Sharptown) 680,188.79 


$7,557,538.43 

The Salisbury Building and Loan Association with a capi¬ 
talization of $134,500,000 has assets of $407,033.06 made 
up largely by its first mortgage holdings. 

Mardelvia Finance Corporation is a substantial institution 
making loans on cars, inventories, endorsement, etc. 

Several small loan companies are also represented here. 





VIEW OF BOARDWALK AT OCEAN CITY. MD.. 31 MILES FROM SALISBURY 
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Bank Clearances 

Records of Bank Clearances in the three Salisbury banks 
have been maintained in the Chamber of Commerce office 
since 1922, and show a rapid and consistent upward trend. 

In 1922, when the record starts, Bank Clearances were but 
$30,932,95 8.08. In 1947 they were $237,072,609.67, almost 
eight times the 192 2 figure. This figure not only indicates 
the rapid growth of Salisbury as a business center, but also 
gives some idea of the immense volume of business transacted 
here. 

By years the total Clearances are: 


1922 $ 30,932,95 8.OK 

1923 34,842,1 54.01 

1924 39,168,927.5 5 

1925 44,728,033.62 

1926 46,75 5,946.38 

1927 52,146,59 1.80 

1928 . 58,75 1,944.79 

1929 56,1 1 1,369.1 1 

1930 57,933,982.06 

193 1 52,730,527.89 

1932 41,843,749.10 

1933 . $ 37,853,720.32 

1934 41,959,184.58 

193 5 41,576,958.53 

1936 . 49,840,543.93 

1937 63,825,922.3 5 

1938 59,609,454.46 


1939 

62,233,917.57 

1940 

70,042,136.80 

1941 

88,577,245.25 

1942 

98,5 52,340.00 

1943 

1 1 0,846,565.33 

1944 

124,928,375.88 

1945 

149,902,985.36 

1946 

1 83,858,360.78 

1947 

237,072,609.67 


Building Permits 

Some idea of the rapid development of Salisbury may be 
gained from an examination of the dollar value of building 
permits issued by the city. Always a sizable item in pre¬ 
war years, there has been unusual activity in the post-war 
period. The year-by-year totals from 1939 to 1947 are: 


1939 $526,309.69 

1940 786,880.00 

1941 625,890.00 

1942 374,25 1.59 

1943 92,024.88 

1944 269,343.92 

1945 568,903.64 

1946 1,75 1,192.00 

1947 1,85 3,1 58.50 


These figures include only the corporate limits of Salisbury 
and do not reflect any of the large residential construction 
in the suburban areas. 
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Housing Conditions 

Salisbury, just as many other cities, suffered a housing 
short age during the war when materials were restricted. To¬ 
day housing can best be described as "tight” but not critical 
or impossible and conditions are improving. There arc still 
several hundred persons employed in Salisbury and living else¬ 
where who will probably gradually absorb new housing as it 
is completed over a period of several years. In the meantime, 
however, those who must find a home here are usually able 
to do so. Rental properties are extremely hard to find be¬ 
cause of the demand and because so many were purchased 
during the war years when rents were frozen, housing was 
extremely critical and sale prices were high. 

In pre-war years Salisbury’s normal growth created a need 
for a hundred homes per year. In 1946 permits were issued 
for 153 residence structures while in 1947 the number was 
177. 

Postal Receipts 

For the past nine years receipts at the Salisbury Postofhce 


were: 

1939 .$128,443.8 1 

1940 1 36,538.37 

1941 143,3 57.22 

1942 141,938.38 

1943 1 57,043.82 


1944 172,874.29 

1945 172,574.10 

1946 187,433.06 

1947 . 206,3 5 9.08 

Commodities 

In Salisbury there are two wholesale grocery houses, whole¬ 
sale candy stores, wholesale vegetable stores, one meat pack¬ 
ing plant, two wholesale meat plants, two poultry dressing 
plants, two ice manufacturing plants, several large dairies, 
several soft drink bottling plants, two laundries, one large 
bakery and innumerable retail distributors. There are many 
drug establishments with registered pharmacists. 

Salisbury is in the heart of an outstanding agricultural 
trucking section supplying fresh produce seasonally. Orchards 
supply fresh fruits, including apples, peaches, pears, etc. 
Vegetables produced in this section include peas, beans, sweet 
and white potatoes, cucumbers, cantaloupes, watermelons, 
tomatoes, pumpkins, corn, etc. 

Bulk Storage Plants 

Salisbury is so located that it is the logical distribution 
center for most of the large oil companies; and consequently, 
many of them, including Standard, Texas, Gulf Refining, 
Sinclair, Sun and others, have substantial distribution plants 
located here. Hence, there are always available adequate 
supplies of fuel oil and other petroleum products. 
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COMMUNITY LIFE 

Churches ami Religious Life 

CJuirelies of Salisbury play an important part in the total 
life of this growing Community. Not only do they minister 
to the people through regular services on Sunday and during 
the week, but many of them have ample facilities for youth 
programs, wholesome recreation, for meetings of civic groups 
with varied interest and activities. The people are proud of 
their churches and their contribution to the spiritual welfare 
of the Community. 

Various religious groups represented in Salisbury grow out 
of the historical background and development of the lower 
I - .astern Shore, f irst came the Episcopalians with the earliest 
colonists, then the Presbyterians, then the Methodists and 
Baptists, and later the several other representative denomi¬ 
nations. Today, after all the years of growth of this pro¬ 
gressive area, we find all the major religious groups repre¬ 
sented and contributing to the life of the community. 

People coming to Salisbury to live will find the Church 
of their choice—Protestant, Catholic or Jewish—and a cor¬ 
dial welcome from ministers and churchgoers. Newcomers 
readily feel at home in the friendly atmosphere of the 
Churches of this Friendly Community. 

Clubs ami Organizations 

Most of the nationally organized service clubs are repre¬ 
sented in Salisbury. Among them are the Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, Exchange, Quota, Business and Professional Women 
and Junior and Senior Women’s Clubs. 


Veterans organizations include the American Legion, Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars and Reserve Officers Association. The 
Legion and V.L.W. have Ladies’ Auxiliaries affiliated with 
them. 

Masonic bodies include two Masonic Lodges, the Salisbury 
Lodge of Perfection and a Chapter of Rose Croix (Scottish 
Rite), Giblim Council, Royal Arch Chapter and the Thomas 
J. Shryock Consistory. 

In addition, there are Senior and Junior Auxiliary Boards 
of the Peninsula General Hospital, the Auxiliary Board of 
the Wicomico Children’s Home and the Auxiliary of the 
John B. Parsons Home. 

The local Elks Lodge is large and active. Its building com¬ 
mittee has completed plans for a new Elks Home and con¬ 
struction bids are now being requested. The Club operates 
a golf course, 5 minutes from the center of the city. 

Hospital 

Salisbury and the surrounding counties are blessed by the 
facilities of the Peninsula General Hospital. The Hospital 
was started in 1896 and for many years has been on the ac¬ 
credited list of the American Medical Association and the 
American College of Surgeons. It is equipped with 177 beds, 
three operating rooms, an X-ray Department and Roentgen¬ 
ologist, Radium Therapy, and a clinical laboratory including 
electrocardiograph and basic metabolism. 

The hospital is well staffed, having 2 8 surgeons and doctors 
on the residence staff and 2 5 on the courtesy staff. In this 
list are surgeons, eye, ear, nose and throat specialists, obste¬ 
tricians, a dermatologist, pathologist, gynecologist and inter- 
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nal medicine specialist and numerous internes. A department 
of Bronchoscopy has recently been added. A well equipped 
accident room for emergency cases affords 24-hour service. 
The institution maintains a nurses’ training school and a 
United States Public Health Nurses braining Corps. 

In addition, there is located on the Hospital grounds a 
Public Health Clinic operated by the Department of Health 
for the State of Maryland. 

The Peninsula General Hospital has been enlarged twice 
within the past 2 5 years, and experience shows that today 
it is generally overtaxed to provide the demands of hospital 
service. 

Plans are already under way for an additional expansion as 
soon as building facilities are available. 

Scouting 

There are 35 1 boys in Boy Scout Troops and Cub Packs 
in Wicomico County comprising 21 units. There are units 
for both white and negro boys and four new units are in 
process of formation. 

More than 400 girls belong to the Girl Scouts. There are 
2 5 units of which four are for negro girls. 

Wiconiico Children's Home 

This is a home for children of parents who are incompetent 
or incapable of giving them proper care, orphans and halt- 
orphans, children of parents who have been committed to 
institutions and children from broken homes. 

It has a capacity of 24 children who are taught crafts, 
sewing, housekeeping, gardening and how to care for them¬ 
selves. 
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Home for the Aged 

This institution, John B. Parsons’ Salisbury I Ionic for the 
Aged, was organized in the early 1900’s by an organization 
of ladies interested in the welfare of aged women. It later 
was presented with the present site through the generosity of 
Mr. John B. Parsons ot Philadelphia, formerly a Salisbury 
boy, and through funds provided by him, the Institution was 
built at approximately a quarter of a million dollars. 

It is equipped tor the care of aged women; each being 
provided with a private room and the building has capacity 
for 6 8. 

Wicomico Free Library 

Housed in its own attractive building, the Wicomico free 
Library has 19,000 volumes in its fine collection of reference, 
technical and general books. 

For nearly 2 5 years the people of this county have looked 
to the library as a source of recreational and technical read¬ 
ing. It is a source of information and data of great value 
to students and others seeking to broaden and enrich their 
lives. 

Salvation Army 

The Salvation Army operates 18 activities ot a religious 
and social nature. In its own building, it devotes its resources 
to the unchurched group. 

More than 37,000 young people attended classes last year 
and many others were aided through family and treatment 
help, clinics, singing groups and young people’s organiza¬ 
tions. It operates a full-time playground program. 
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C o rrt m u nity PI ay e rs 

For those who arc interested in amateur acting, the Com¬ 
munity Players offer an outlet for their talent. 

Organized in 1 93 8, the group has produced thirty-nine 
plays to date, many of which, such as "Saturday’s Children,” 
Susan and God,” "No Time for Comedy,” "Arsenic and 
Old Face,” "You Can’t Fake It With You,” "The Man Who 
Came to Dinner” and "The Little Foxes” are successful Broad¬ 
way productions. 

In April, 1941, the group entered the play competition 
sponsored by the Delaware Dramatic Festival and won the 
award for the most superior performance. 

In January, 1945, they purchased a lot on East Main Street, 
looking to the time when they might build their own theatre. 
A store and work room has already been erected. 

Along with the regular stage productions, radio is coming 
in for a share of attention. The membership is steadily grow¬ 
ing, and dramatic talent has been added both by acquisition 
and by development. 

In 1945, the organization was incorporated "for t lie 
purpose of promoting the advancement of knowledge and 
appreciation of drama in all its forms, and to encourage the 
writing and production of drama of a high and literary and 
artistic standard by its members.” 

State Armory—Guard Units 

I he Military Department of the State of Maryland main¬ 
tains one of its larger armories at Salisbury. The building is 
the present home of Company "l”, 3rd Battalion, 1 15th Regi¬ 
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ment of the Maryland National Guard and of the Battalion’s 
I leadquarters Company. The 3rd Battalion includes units of 
the Guard located at Pocomoke, Crisfield, Cambridge and 
Salisbury. 

The Guard offers young men an opportunity to obtain 
military training and is a means of earning extra money 
through attendance at weekly drills and the summer encamp¬ 
ment. Officers and enlisted personnel are of good calibre and 
the organization enjoys a good reputation. 

Extensive use of the Armory building is made by the people 
of Salisbury for basketball games, dances and public meetings. 

Radio Station WBOC 

Radio Park on U. S. No. 13 in the northern suburbs is the 
twenty-five acre landscaped site of WBOC and WBOC-FM. 

WBOC, founded in 1940, operates with 1,000 watts, 
6 a.m. to midnight, on 960 kilocycles covering the Peninsula 
from Dover, Delaware, southward. 

WBOC-FM has a radiated power of 1,200 watts on 97.5 
megacycles, and covers a radius of 70 miles. 

These stations, affiliated with Mutual Broadcasting System, 
have a quarter-million dollar plant, which is considered as a 
"model” regional operation within the broadcasting industry. 
I hcv are owned and operated by I he Peninsula Broadcasting 
Company and were established largely as a community enter¬ 
prise. Charles J. Truitt is the station’s manager. 

- •- 

Many fraternal and beneficial orders have local branches 
here. 
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Newspapers 

Salisbury has two fine newspapers, The Salisbury Times , 
published every evening except Sunday and the Salisbury 
Ailt ertiscr, a weekly paper issued each Thursday. 

The I nucs, an Associated Press paper, is one of the out¬ 
standing small city dailies in the nation. Few daily papers 
can boast of a circulation in excess of the total population 
of its home or seat of publication. The Times , however, is 
one of those few. With a circulation of 13,600 it tops the 
official census figure of 13,313 for the city of Salisbury. Audit 
Bureau of Circulation reports show about 4,5 00 copies dis¬ 
tributed in Salisbury with the remaining 9,100 going into the 
outlying trade territory. Its shop is exceptionally well 
equipped and the paper presents an attractive appearance in 
every respect. Well staffed in both the editorial and adver¬ 
tising department, it is a very popular advertising medium 
for all types of business. Richard P. Curtis is the publisher. 

I he Salisbury Adi ertiscr is a fine type of "Home Town 
Weekly.” It is now in its eighty-first year as a booster and 
builder of Salisbury and is probably at its peak in popularity 
and prosperous operation. Its editor features the wholesome 
news of the territory and its editorials reflect the same wholc- 
someness. In addition to the publication of the paper which 
averages about twenty pages weekly, the company also oper¬ 
ates a large job printing business. Wallace H. White is presi¬ 
dent of the company and general manager of its operations. 

Chambers of Commerce 

I he Salisbury Chamber of Commerce w'as organized in 
1920 and has taken a leading role in the City’s development. 
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Today it has over 300 members representing every type 
of enterprise. The Chamber maintains offices with full-time 
personnel and its services are available to all who are inter¬ 
ested in Salisbury in particular or the Delmarva Peninsula 
in general. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce of Salisbury is a large 
and active organization of the City’s younger business and 
professional men and renders valuable service to the Com- 
mu nity. 

Municipal Park 

Comprising of approximately seventy acres and located in 
the heart of the city. Municipal Park has been developed into 
an outstanding recreational center. 

The natural attractiveness and scenic beauty of the loca¬ 
tion is a decided asset to the community. It contains a nat¬ 
ural lake for swimming, improved highways, roadway bridges, 
picnic island, rustic bridges, tennis courts, soft ball diamond 
and playground equipment. A pavilion, with bandstand, is 
available for concerts. Landscaping consists of beautiful 
shrubbery, trees and flowers. Attractive lawns predominate 
the landscaping scheme. The picnic island is surrounded by 
a shallow water lagoon. Protection to the shore lines has been 
accomplished through the installation of steel piling with 
concrete cap in certain areas and in other sections the banks 
are protected by rip-rap stone. Ornamental standards furnish 
adequate lighting facilities on the park highways and an 
electric fountain, with an electrically controlled color scheme, 
enhances the natural beauty of the park at night. 




AERIAL VIEW OF MUNICIPAL PARK 
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War Memorial Recreation Commission 

At the close of World War II, a grateful populace in 
Wicomico County gave much thought to a suitable War 
Memorial for those who had served in the armed forces. 

Following several meetings and considerable study, there 
emerged the idea of a living memorial in the form of a proper 
recreational program for the youth of the County. 

To that end a commission, clothed with proper authority, 
was formed and a campaign for funds was conducted. 

During 1947, the commission, with full-time director and 
part-time assistants, conducted numerous activities and on 
this base hopes to build an ever-increasing program. 

Typical of 1947 undertakings were the organization and 
conduct of three softball leagues with 18 teams, 270 players 
participating in 160 games; a Hobby Show with 12 com¬ 
munities represented and 70 hobbies displayed; five basket¬ 
ball leagues with 26 teams of 280 boys and girls playing 107 
games; a program of five Christmas concerts with 328 per¬ 
sons participating; a junior baseball league playing 20 games; 
a volleyball league with 100 men forming eight teams playing 
a 60-game schedule; tennis instruction for 34 class periods; 
golf instruction and a tournament for youthful players; and 
the conduct of 11 playgrounds with a total summer attend¬ 
ance of 26,793. 

The commission’s efforts contribute one more factor to the 
well rounded community life of Wicomico County. 


BASEBALL 

In addition to several high class independent teams playing 
regularly scheduled contests, Salisbury is a member of the 
Eastern Shore League of professional baseball, being repre¬ 
sented by a Class "D” farm team of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

The league is compact and teams are able to play on their 
own grounds three times per week. Night games predomi¬ 
nate and are well attended. The Salisbury Club in 1937 set 
a national record for a total season’s paid admission to Class 
"D” ball. 

- 9 - 

Life Is Pleasant 

In all respects save the theatre Del-Mar-Va offers all the 
elements of pleasant living. Its fields, its forest, its waters 
and its industry furnish employment for all who must work. 
Its clubs, its waters for boating, fishing and bathing, its 
marshes for shooting, its fields and forests for upland game, 
its golf courses, its smooth highways furnish recreation for 
both worker and vacationer. 

The greatest factor contributing to pleasant living, how¬ 
ever, is again its people who are genteel and who prove them¬ 
selves to be kindly and truly neighbors. 

It is the industry and intelligence, coupled with innate 
honesty that has caused industrialists to seek out plant sites 
on the Peninsula. 
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Concert Association 

In an effort to more completely round out the cultural 
life of Salisbury, a Concert Association was organized sev¬ 
eral years ago. 

This organization annually brings to the city some of the 
most talented performers; so successful and attractive have 
its entertainments been that advance season ticket sales take 
up practically every available seat in the auditorium. 

Some of the outstanding presentations have been the Roch¬ 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra, the Baltimore Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, Robert Weedy of the Metropolitan Opera, Busch’s 
Little Symphony; ¥m. Primrose, Violist, and Albert 
Spalding, Violinist. 

County Government 

The County Commissioners of Wicomico County, a body 
politic and corporate, is the instrumentality vested with power 
and authority to administer the governmental affairs of 
Wicomico County. Its power and authority is derived solely 
from the Maryland Legislative enactments. These enactments 
are in two forms, i.e.—those which are State-wide, affecting 
all or nearly all counties alike, and which form part of the 
Code of Public General Laws, and those which are purely 
local, affecting only Wicomico County, and which form part 
of the Code of Public Local Laws. 

Elections are held every four years when five Commissioners 
are elected to run the County Government. 

Among the functions of County government are the fol¬ 
lowing: The control of public roads, streets, alleys, and side¬ 
walks; to govern the building and repair of bridges; the lo¬ 
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cation and construction of fire hydrants, licensing and regu¬ 
lating the location, operation and construction of trailer 
camps, gypsy camps, tourist camps, trailers, dance halls, car¬ 
nivals, circuses, race tracks, fortune telling and similar prac¬ 
tices in the county; to control laying out and zoning of 
subdivisions and re-subdivisions of lands in the county; to 
provide for and prescribe the duties of county police; to 
provide County regulation of taxicabs; to levy against the 
property of the County for purposes of raising taxes to run 
the State and County government; to act as a board of re¬ 
view on assessments made by the State Tax Commission in 
assessing County property for purposes of State and County 
taxes; to conduct sales of property for non-payment of taxes; 
to acquire real or leasehold properties for any county purposes 
and to deal with the same and dispose of it when no longer 
needed for public use; to open and close roads when in the 
public interest; to have general charge over the drainage of 
lands in the County; to establish and regulate public recrea¬ 
tion facilities; to appropriate monies for school purposes and 
public welfare; to sue and be sued; and to deal with such 
other things in the public interest as from time to time are 
authorized. 

Many of these functions such as education, public roads, 
public welfare, etc., extend beyond the County lines in their 
scope and are administered in conjunction with similar State 
and Federal measures. 

In conclusion, it may be seen that the enactments give a 
measure of home rule where the Commissioners are responsible 
for the enactment and administration of ordinances and laws, 
yet other functions are left for the State Senator and mem- 
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bers of the House of Delegates elected from the County to 
sponsor and have passed by the State Legislature, thus pre¬ 
venting too much influence upon the County Commissioners 
from local pressure groups. 

City Government 

The corporate government of the City of Salisbury dates 
from the year 1872 when the General Assembly of Maryland 
incorporated the inhabitants of the City of Salisbury, Wi¬ 
comico County, by the name of "The Mayor and Council of 
Salisbury.” The government of the City is vested in a Mayor 
and five Councilmen, elected from the City at large for terms 
of four years. Regular sessions of the governing body are held 
weekly. Administrative officers are: The Clerk of Salisbury, 
elected, responsible for all finances; the City Engineer, ap¬ 
pointed; the Building Inspector, appointed; the Plumbing In¬ 
spector, appointed, and the City Solicitor, appointed. 

Like all other municipal corporations in the State of Mary¬ 
land, the assessment of property for taxation by the City is 
made by the County Commissioners, or in certain instances as 
prescribed by the Laws of Maryland by the State Tax Com¬ 
mission. The rate of taxation for general purposes is limited 
to the sum of seventy-nine (79) cents per one hundred dollars 
($100.00) of assessed value by the Charter of the City. 

The Mayor and Council of Salisbury has been granted full 
police powers within its corporate limits. The City maintains 
a police department fully equipped and trained in the most 
modern methods and a highly efficient volunteer fire depart¬ 
ment consisting of two companies with modern equipment 
and station houses. 


The Charter granted the inhabitants of Salisbury by the 
General Assembly of Maryland does not confer broad powers 
upon the governing body authorizing the acquisition and 
maintenance of public utilities. The sole exercise of these 
powers rests in the ownership and operation of the municipal 
water and sewerage system. This utility, developed since 1924, 
is owned and managed by the Mayor and Council of Salisbury 
and its revenues are used solely for the operation and main¬ 
tenance of the system. 

SCHOOLS 

Public Schools 

Elementary and high schools of Wicomico County are 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Education of Wicomico 
County. The schools in the city of Salisbury are administered 
by the Board of Education of Wicomico County. Salisbury 
is not a special school district. There are four elementary 
schools and one high school for white pupils and one elemen¬ 
tary and high school for colored pupils in Salisbury. 

Since 1936, an eight-classroom addition to the Maryland 
School at Delmar and an eight-classroom addition to the Sal¬ 
isbury Colored School have been constructed. During the 
same period, the following schools have been erected: Powell- 
ville, Fruitland, Mardela, Pinehurst, Sharptown, North Salis¬ 
bury and East Salisbury. A new school building is under 
construction (January, 1948) at Willards. Contract was 
recently awarded for an additional elementary school on 
Prince and Spring Streets. Another elementary school on 
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Anderson Road is contemplated. A site of approximately 
eighteen acres on Lake Street has been purchased for a Junior- 
Senior High School for colored children. This site joins the 
School Farm, that was purchased by the colored people of 
Wicomico County. The farm is used by the Agriculture 
Department of the Salisbury Colored High School. A site 
for a Junior or a Senior High School for white pupils has 
been purchased on Long Avenue and Mt. Hermon Road. 

Schools in Salisbury employ fifty-four high school teachers 
and fifty-four elementary teachers. 

Some of the children who attend the Salisbury schools are 
transported by school buses. The Board of Education uses 
forty-six school buses to transport 2,374 pupils to and from 
school each day. 

State College 

This institution was authorized by the Legislature of 1922 
and opened as a two-year normal school in 1925. It became 
a three-year normal school in 1931, and was changed by 
Legislative action to a four-year State Teachers College in 
193 5. The College was accredited by the American Associa¬ 
tion of Teachers Colleges in February, 1942. The buildings 
are located in Salisbury on College Avenue between Camden 
Avenue and Salisbury Boulevard. 

A two-year transfer academic curriculum and a four-year 
professional curriculum leading to a B.S. degree have been 
offered since 193 5. Both elementary and junior high school 
teachers are being prepared. Students have transferred to the 
leading colleges of Maryland and adjacent states with full 
credit for all academic work satisfactorily completed. Stu¬ 


dents may also transfer to the University of Maryland at the 
end of one year with sophomore standing in Agriculture, 
Business Administration, Dentistry, Industrial Arts, Home 
Economics, Medicine or Nursing. 

One hundred per cent of those receiving B.S. degrees and 
so desiring have been placed as teachers in Maryland. Begin¬ 
ning salaries are now $2,200 a year. 

The College plant includes the administration building, an 
auditorium, class rooms, a demonstration school, dining hall, 
separate dormitories for men and women students, gymnasium, 
library, offices and a social room. Each dormitory room has 
a lavatory, with hot and cold running water and two closets. 

Graduates from any high school curriculum may be ad¬ 
mitted, provided they have been recommended by their re¬ 
spective high school principals and county superintendents. 
Of the sixteen high school units required for admission, four 
are in English, one in Mathematics, two in Social Studies and 
one in Science. The remaining eight units are elective. 

Annual costs for regular transfer students are: Board, 
$126; Fees, $25; Room, $90; Tuition, $100, a total of $341. 
No tuition will be charged Maryland students signing the 
pledge to teach two years in Maryland following graduation. 
Two hundred dollars tuition per year is charged all out-of- 
state students. 

Among the student organizations are the Alumni, Athletic, 
Christian, Home, Men’s, Women’s and Student Government 
Associations, the Baglean-Carnean Debate Society, the Camera 
Club, Cosmophonic Society, Future Teachers of America and 
Student Assembly. 
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The faculty consists of twenty-two, most of whom have 
doctor’s or master’s degrees from the leading institutions of 
higher learning. 

Business School 

The Salisbury Institute is a private school offering a variety 
of courses to high school graduates who wish to pursue a 
business education. 

The school is centrally located in a building comfortable 
in both winter and summer. 

Students are elected after interviews and tests. Individual¬ 
ized methods of instruction are used giving the students an 
opportunity to progress at their own rate of learning. 

In addition to its secretarial courses, the Institute offers 
a course in Accountancy and Business Administration. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

Public Utilities 

Water System —The water system in Salisbury is under 
Municipal ownership and consists of eight wells capable of 
furnishing 5.5 million gallons of water daily. The supply is 
aerated and chemically treated with lime, chlorine and am¬ 
monia. All bacteriological tests indicate that the water is 
very safe for public consumption. The chemical and physi¬ 
cal analysis show that the water is free from objectionable 
foreign matters, is noncorrosive and unusually palatable. The 
water is pumped through a medium of 5 2.44 miles of cast- 
iron pipes, varying in size from 6 inch to 20 inch in diameter. 
Nine electrically driven pumps are used to distribute the 


water; also, an auxiliary diesel generator stand-by unit is 
provided. An average pressure of 45 pounds per square inch 
is maintained uniformly at the curb lines throughout the city. 

Three hundred sixty-nine fire hydrants, with an average 
spacing of 500 feet in residential areas and 300 feet in busi¬ 
ness and industrial areas, are available for fire fighting pur¬ 
poses. 

Storage facilities consist of one 5 50,000-gallon reinforced 
concrete underground tank and two elevated tanks having 
a capacity of 2 5 0,000 and 300,000 gallons, respectively. There 
is also one standpipe having a capacity of 80,000 gallons. 

The distribution lines radiate from the pumping station, 
which is centrally located, maintaining an adequate supply for 
residential and business use, together with unusually large 
reserves for fire protection. 

Test wells are being driven for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing additional sources of supply. After this work is com¬ 
pleted, permanent wells and additional pumping facilities 
will be installed. It is anticipated that the present capacity 
of 5.5 million gallons of water per day will be increased to 
approximately 7 million gallons of water per day. 

Sewerage Systems —The City of Salisbury has a dual system 
of sewers, one used exclusively for sanitary sewerage and the 
other used exclusively for storm water drainage. Each sys¬ 
tem is independent of the other in accordance with modern 
design involving sound and economic engineering. 
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The population is served through the medium of 5 5.64 
miles of 8 inch to 36 inch sanitary sewers, including 11.8 
miles of 6 inch house connections. The storm water drainage 
system consists of 21.5 miles of 10 inch to 36 inch drains, 
730 catch basins serving certain street intersections and low 
points in the street gradients. A modern sewerage treatment 
and incinerator plant is now being planned for which legis¬ 
lation was approved to the extent of $400,000. 

Salisbury Airport 

The Salisbury Airport is rated as Class IV, and located 
approximately four miles southeast of Salisbury. The airport 
site has an area of 697.7 acres and approach acres cleared on a 
40 to 1 glide with an additional area of 529 acres. The air¬ 
port has three concrete paved runways (5,000 feet by 150 
feet each), together with 1.7 miles of 5 0-foot concrete paved 
taxiways and concrete loading apron. A field lighting system, 
including contact lights, tip-over cone type range lights, ob¬ 
struction lights and rotating beacon on steel tower. The 
concrete paving, with supporting gravel base, is capable of 
handling 40,000 pounds wheel loads, or 80,000 pounds gross 
plane loads. An attractive administration building including 
lobby, restaurant facilities, offices, and a C.A.A. radio control 
tower is being planned and construction will be undertaken 
very soon. The total construction cost of the airport to date 
is approximately $1,5 00,000 and the administration building, 
access roads, etc., will cost approximately $125,000. 


Fire Protection 

Salisbury has two fire department buildings; one located 
centrally and the other situated at the northeastern end of 
the city. The fire equipment consists of seven pumpers, one 
hook and ladder truck and one salvage truck. This equipment 
renders 24-hour service. Recent legislation authorized the 
establishment of a Fire Marshal’s office and the purchase of 
a modern aerial truck. 

Electricity 

Salisbury is served with electricity by the Eastern Shore 
Public Service Company of Maryland. That company and 
its affiliates in Delaware and Virginia furnish electricity 
throughout the Delmarva Peninsula from various generating 
plants with 3 8,402 kilowatt aggregate capacity. The plants 
and transmission and distribution lines of the company are 
modern and efficient and the service is satisfactory and ade¬ 
quate in every respect. The company’s general offices are 
maintained in Salisbury. 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Salisbury is served with telephone service by The Chesa¬ 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company of Baltimore City. 
One of its principal operating and business offices in Maryland 
is maintained in Salisbury. The service is equivalent to that 
rendered in any metropolitan area. Salisbury is one of Mary¬ 
land’s major telephone toll centers and is the long distance 
center for the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia. 
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Western Union Telegraph Company maintains its principal 
dispatching and relaying telegraph offices on the Delmarva 
Peninsula in Salisbury and thereby affords the Salisbury com¬ 
munity the equivalent of metropolitan telegraph service. 


Gas 

Salisbury is served with gas by Citizens’ Gas Company 
which owns and operates a gas generating plant and distribu¬ 
tion means throughout the city and environs. This service, 
too, is adequate and satisfactory and has kept pace with the 
growth of Salisbury. 


Insurance 


Many of the large insurance companies maintain district 
offices here. While it is difficult to secure dollar volume of 
insurance premiums, it is a fact that one company handled 
more than $1,000,000.00 in premiums last year, an amount 
exceeded by few offices even in large metropolitan areas. 

Among the life insurance companies represented here are: 
Atlantic Life Home Friendly 

Baltimore Life Monumental Life 

Continental American Life 
Continental Life 
Equitable Life 

Metropolitan Life Prudential Life 

Home Beneficial Reliance Life 


Peoples Life 
Provident Mutual 


There are no exclusive Trust Companies and no brokerage 
houses. Trading is done through Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia and New York brokers. 
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